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SUGGESTED STANDARD FOR CORN FOR CANNING 


Suggested U. S. Standards for sweet corn for canning have 
been prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for ex- 
perimental use under commercial conditions. In its announce- 
ment of these standards the Bureau states they are not recom- 
mended for general use at this time, but that it is hoped they 
will be used in an experimental way in order to determine 
whether or not changes are necessary. In its explanation of the 
suggested standards the Bureau states: 


In order to avoid confusion the term “milk stage” is used in these 
grades to describe the maturity which has been sometimes called “early 
maturity” or “whole grain maturity.” The term “early dough stage” is 
used to describe that stage of maturity sometimes referred to as “late ma- 
turity” or “cream style maturity.” 

The U. S. No. 1 grade covers a rather wide range of maturity, Sweet 
corn of this grade may range in maturity from the beginning of the “milk 
stage” to the most advanced maturity permitted in the “early dough stage.” 
It may be desirable for canners to specify in their contracts the proportion 
of “milk stage” to “early dough stage” which they desire. (These terms 
are defined in the standards.) There is not sufficient information at hand 
on which to determine just what the proper proportion should be. Experi- 
ments should be conducted with a view to determining the proportion which 
is most desirable. If a moisture test should be found to be practical under 
commercial conditions there will probably be no need for specifying such a 
proportion. 

If these grades were to be used as a basis for contracts between canners 
and growers, the following example illustrates one method of determining 
the value of the loads: 

Suppose the contract specifies 10 cents per pound for U. 8. No. 1 cobs 
and kernels, 5 cents per pound for No, 2’s, and nothing for Culls, 

The inspector takes a sample from a load of 2,000 pounds of sweet corn 
and obtains the following results based on his inspection: 

40 per cent of U. S. No. 1 cobs and kernels 
20 per cent of U. S. No. 2 cobs and kernels 
10 per cent of Cull cobs and kernels 


The prices for the whole load would be determined as follows: 40 per 
cent of 2,000 pounds equals 800 pounds of No. 1 cobs and kernels, which 
at-10 cents per pound equals $8.00. 20 per cent of 2,000 pounds equals 400 
pounds of No. 2 cobs and kernels, which at 5 cents per pound equals $2.00. 

$8.00 for the No. 1’s plus $2.00 for the No. 2’s equals $10.00, which will 
be the price paid for the ton of corn as delivered in the husk. 

The foregoing prices are used for illustrative purposes only. 


« 
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The suggested standards, as announced by the Bureau, are 


as follows: 
INTRODUCTION 


In determining the proportion of each of the grades of sweet corn in 
any load, percentages shall be determined by weight, on the basis of the 
proportion of cobs and kernels to the gross weight of the sample consisting 
of husks, cobs and kernels, For example, a sample of sweet corn taken 
from a load weighs 50 pounds, including husks, cobs and kernels. The 
corn is husked and the cobs and kernels are separated into U. S. No. 1’s, 
U. S. No. 2’s and Culls. The cobs and kernels of each grade are weighed 
separately and it is found that there are 20 pounds of No. 1 grade, 10 
pounds of No. 2 and 5 pounds of Culls. The 20 pounds of No. 1 grade 
equals 40 per cent of the 50-pound sample secured from the load; the 10 
pounds of No. 2 grade equals 20 per cent, and the 5 pounds of Culls equals 
10 per cent. These percentages total 70 per cent, the remaining 30 per cent 
consisting of husks. Attention is specifically called to the fact that although 
the husk is weighed with the gross sample, it is not weighed with the cobs 
and kernels in determining the amounts of corn in each of the grades. 


GRADES 


(Numbers in parentheses following grade terms indicate 
where such terms are defined under “Definitions of Ferms.”’) 


U. S. No. 1 shall consist of ears of sweet corn of similar varietal char- 
acteristics (1) which are fairly well formed (2), free from freezing injury, 
Smut, and from damage (3) caused by other disease, insects, cross-pollina- 
tion, or other means. Kernels shall have reached the milk stage (4) but 
shall not have advanced in maturity beyond the early dough stage (5). 
Unless otherwise specified, each cob shall have not less than 4 inches of its 
length practically filled with kernels which are free from injury from any 
cause, 

U.S. No. 2 shall consist of ears of sweet corn of similar varietal char- 
acteristics (1) which are free from freezing injury, Smut, and from seri- 
ous damage (6) caused by other disease, insects, cross-pollination, or other 
means. Kernels shall be mature (7) but not overmature (8) for canning 
purposes, Unless otherwise specified, each cob shall have not less than 3 
inches of its length fairly well filled with kernels which are free from 
injury from any cause. 

Culls are ears of corn which do not meet the requirements of either of 
the foregoing grades. 

DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

As used in these grades: 

1. “Similar varietal characteristics” means that the corn in any lot 
is of the same general type and color. 

2. “Fairly well formed” means that the ear is of such shape that trim- 
ming is not required for it to pass through the cutting machine. 

3. “Damage” means any injury which materially affects the canning 
quality or which causes an appreciable waste of corn or loss of labor in 
preparation for canning. Ears which have more than 5 kernels of a color 
which is materially different from that of the majority of the kernels on 
an ear shall be considered as damaged. 

4, “Milk stage” means that the exudate of the kernels is milky and 
not of a watery consistency. 
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5. “Early dough stage” means that the kernels have a heavy, creamy 
consistency and that moderate pressure with the thumb-nail is required to 
break the skins or pericarps, but the kernels do not show denting due to 
advanced maturity. 


6. “Serious damage” means that the ear is injured to such an extent 
as to seriously affect the canning quality or to cause a large amount of 
waste or loss of labor in preparation for canning. 


7. “Mature for canning purposes” means that the ears of sweet corn 
have developed beyond the stage at which the kernels are blister-like and 
have a watery consistency characteristic of immature corn. 


8. “Overmature for canning purposes” means that the kernels show 
appreciable denting due to advanced maturity, or the skins or pericarps 
are tough. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS OF PEA CANNERS 


Preliminary acreage plans of pea canners, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, were announced at 
the meeting of the Pea Section during the recent annual conven- 
tion. Canners who did not secure copies of the report at that 
time will be interested in the following summary: 


According to the reports of 105 representative firms giving acreage 
of peas planted last year and their tentative plans for 1932, a net reduction 
of 10 per cent below the 1981 planted acreage is now being contemplated. 
These firms reported a total of 95,360 acres under consideration for 1932 
compared with a total of 106,446 acres planted in 1931. Many other firms 
reported that their plans to contract acreage in 1932 were uncertain at this 
time and would depend upon future developments. 

From the reports received it appears that New York canners are con- 
sidering a 6 per cent increase in their 1932 acreage. Reports from Wis- 
consin, however, indicate that a reduction of 20 per cent below last year’s 
planted acreage is now in the minds of canners. For the Middle Western 
area as a whole (which planted 70 per cent of the 1931 acreage) a net re- 
duction of 15 per cent is indicated. Maryland and Delaware combined are 
planning a slight decrease; tentative plans for the Far Western group 
point to a 5 per cent decrease. The “Other States” group shows a sub- 
stantial increase compared with last year. ; 

Should a 10 per cent reduction be carried out, it would mean a total of 
229,430 acres to be planted in 1932 compared with 254,230 acres planted in 
1931 and 275,990 acres planted in 1930. Harvested acreage in 1930 was 
about 4 per cent less than the planted acreage, and in 1931 was 13 per cent 
less, largely on account of unusual losses from the drouth damage in Wis- 
consin. Assuming that a more normal growing season is in prospect for 
1982, a 10 per cent reduction in planted acreage would probably mean an 
acreage for harvest in 1932 about the same size as that harvested in 1931. 
In this connection it must be remembered that average yields per acre in 
1931 were the lowest on record. Had the average yield of the five-year 
period, 1926 to 1930, been obtained on the acreage harvested in 1931, it 
would have meant a production about the same size as in 1929, when the 
pack was 18% million cases. 

This report is not an estimate of the acreage that will finally be 
planted for the 1932 season. It is, rather, a summary of the pre-season 
plans of 105 firms whose acreages, for the most part, have not yet been 
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contracted and are, therefore, subject to change. The summary is intended 
as a guide to canners and growers in the further planning and adjustment 
of their acreages for the coming season. 


TRUCK CROP ACREAGE AND PROSPECTS 


Following are summaries from the February 10 reports of 
the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates: 


BEANS.—Intention-to-plant reports of snap bean growers in the sec- 
ond group of early states indicate an increase of 11 per cent over the 1931 
acreage. Increases of 16 per cent in California and 35 per cent in Texas 
are planned, while there is an expected decrease of 3 per cent in Florida. 
The total acreage reported to date for the 1932 season, including the fall- 
crop harvested acreage, is 15 per cent greater than that in 1931. 

Beets.—-There is an estimated decrease of 8 per cent below 1931 in the 
acreage intended to be planted in the second early group of States. Grow- 
ers plan decreases of 5 per cent in Louisiana, 27 per cent in Mississippi and 
20 per cent in South Carolina. The previously reported early-crop acreage 
in Texas was 8 per cent below last season’s acreage. 

Carrots.—If present plans of growers materialize, there will be 8,190 
acres of carrots planted in the second early group of States, a decrease of 
23 per cent below the 1931 acreage. There will be one-fourth less acreage 
in Califernia and one-third less in Mississippi while Louisiana will have 
about the same acreage as last year. 

Pgeas.—The estimated acreage for the early group of states is one-fifth 
greater than the 1931 acreage. There is a reported increase of 7 per cent 
in the Imperial Valley, 100 per cent increase in Florida, a 12 per cent de- 
crease in Arizona and an 80 per cent decrease in Texas. Intention-to-plant 
estimates indicate an increase of 34 per cent in the second early group of 
states and a decrease of 8 per cent in the first group of intermediate states 
for this year’s acreage as compared with that of 1931. Growers now plan 
to plant 39 per cent more acreage in California (other than Imperial Val- 
ley), 36 per cent more in Mississippi, 3 per cent more in South Carolina, 
the same acreage in Louisiana and 140 per cent more in Alabama. Smaller 
acreages than a year ago are planned in the three intermediate states. The 
total estimated acreage, planted and intended, for the three groups is one- 
fourth larger than that in 1931. 

Peprers.—There are 1,025,000 bushels of peppers forecast for the win- 
ter crop in Florida as compared with a production of 855,000 bushels in 
1931. Both the acreage and expected yield per acre are higher than in 1931. 
There is an indicated decrease of 5 per cent in the acreage intended to be 
planted for the spring crop and the total estimated acreage (harvested, 
planted and intended) for the fall, winter and spring crops in Florida ap- 
pears to be 7 per cent below last year’s acreage. 

SPINACH.—A decrease of 12 per cent below the 1931 acreage is indi- 
cated in the reported planting intentions for spring-crop spinach in the 
second early group of states. The total acreage, planted and intended, re- 
ported to date for the 1932 season appears to be 12 per cent greater than 
the acreage in the same states in 1931. 

TOMATOES.—Intention-to-plant reports from the second group of early 
states indicate an acreage 9 per cent larger than the 1931 acreage and a 
little larger than the previous high acreage of 1930. This increase is due 
to the 35 per cent increase expected in the Lower Valley of Texas. Growers 
in both the Imperial Valley and Florida (other than South) plan to de- 
crease their acreages by 12 and 6 per cent, respectively. 
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BILL TO COMPENSATE FOR DEPRECIATED FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES 


For the information of the membership there is mailed with 
this issue of the Information Letter a copy of H. R. 8688, intro- 
duced in the House on February 1st by Representative W. C. 
Hawley, of Oregon. As stated in the title of the bill its purpose 
is to equalize tariff duties by compensating for depreciation in 
foreign currencies. 


TRUCK CROP SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of 27 fruits and vegetables held about steady 
at a rate of 13,725 cars for the seven-day period ended February 
6. This, however, was 3,600 less than output of a year ago. 
Carrot shipments totaled 220 cars, of which 75 each came from 
California and New York and about 55 cars from Texas. Spinach 
shipments from Texas decreased to 360 cars, and Virginia moved 
only seven. About 245 cars of snap beans moved last week, as 
against 55 a year ago. Florida output of tomatoes held at 150 
cars. Imports from Cuba, Mexico and the Bahamas increased 
to about 205 carloads. 


CARLOT SHIPMENTS 


Total Total 
Jan, 31 Jan. Feb. this sea- last sea- Total 
Feb. 6 24-30 1-7 sonthru = son thru last 


Commodity 1932 1982 1931 Feb. 6 Feb. 7 season 
Apples, total 1,901 1,062 1,825 81,643 92,647 100,704 
Western states O84 SSD 1,158 35,306 14,405 66,538 
Eastern states 067 1,073 672 46,3387 38,242 43,256 
Beans, snap and lima: 
Domestic 243 245 Be 4,552 1,844 9,339 
Imports 11 12 5 211 79 199 
Beets 30 16 85 389 284 1,625 
Cabbage : 
1982 season 465 442 721 3,320 3547 36,730 
1931 season 197 170 278 36,730 87,124 38,204 
Carrots: 
1932 season— 
Domestic 133 122 190 2,217 3,104 10,874 
Imports 2 2 0 5 0 0 
1931 season 8S 74 10,874 11,445 12,437 
Cauliflower ... 225 207 3875 6,198 6,333 9,611 
Mixed vegetables: 
Domestic . 664 iO4 892 3,481 3,778 28,447 
Imports 8 4 27 117 
Pears 28 51 48 19,361 28,001 28,821 
Peas, green: 
Domestic 22 31 7 411 42 7,168 
Imports 78 52 260 826 1,344 
Peppers: 
Domestic 7h 60 39 801 785 2,818 
Imports . 12 5 22 155 
Spinach 360 471 705 3,428 4,307 9,764 
Tomatoes : 
Domestic 149 150 72 1,001 vo2 27,828 
Imports 203 167 180 1,157 1,908 5,075 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES IN JANUARY 


Preliminary figures on the value of department store sales 
show a decrease from December to January of about the esti- 
mated seasonal amount. The Federal Reserve Board’s index, 
which makes allowance both for number of business days and 
for usual seasonal changes, was 80 in January on the basis of 
the 1923-1925 average as 100, compared with 81 in December 
and 83 in November. 

In comparison with a year ago the value of sales for Jan- 
uary was 22 per cent smaller, and when allowance is made for 
the fact that there was one less trading day in January this year 
than last, the decrease from last year is about 19 per cent. 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday; weekly average 1923-1925=100) 


—— —1982-—— 1931 1930 
Feb. Jan. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb Feb 
Composite Index :* 6 30 2 7 31 8 1 
New York Times 622 28 76 97.5 97.4 
Business Week 2 24 WS 029 042 
Freight car loadings . 85 75.0 75.0 924 93.7 
Wholesale prices (Fisher's) : 
All commodities “4.2 45 652 4 984 033 
Agricultural products 470 475 48.1 68:0 700 1005 9 
Non-agricultural products 67. 67.5 684 783 79.0 9.7 909 
Bank debits outside N.Y. City 78.1 67.5 T7S8 104.7 O14 1282 1008 
Bond prices aa 88.4 88.1 90.2 107.0 107.5 1048 104.7 
Stock prices 72.7 150.6 158.7 228.3 222.7 
Interest rates : 
Call money 0.6 606 G6 B64 364 100.1 1001 
Time money 7 S87 45.7 1148 1148 
Business failures 191.6 199.5 210.1 166.1 162.2 152.1 1338.9 
*Relative to a computed normal taken as 100. 
tRevised. 
Car Loapines 
Merchandise 
Total Miscellaneous L. C, L, Other 
Week ended January 30 . 861,157 183,818 187,979 189,360 
Previous week 562,088 184,831 188,512 189,505 
Corresponding week, 1931 719,397 250,449 210,939 258,000 
Corresponding week, 1930 808,835 308,820 238,177 351,820 


EXPORTS OF TOMATO PRODUCTS FROM NAPLES 


Canned tomatoes, tomato sauce, and sulphured cherries are 
among the ten leading exports from the Naples district of Italy 
to the United States, according to the American consul at Naples. 
Shipments of these products to the United States in 1930 and 
1931 are shown in the following table: 


1930 1931 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Canned tomatoes 6,139,775 $2,253,505 82,373,266 $2,733,300 
Tomato sauce 11,972,356 947,031 12,271,516 945,125 
Cherries, sulphured 2,359,373 886,374 1,560,734 160,443 


In 1930 shipments of canned tomatoes to the United States 
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were smaller than the year before, the consul states, because of 
the new tariff which had just become effective and which made 
local exporters uncertain as to their ability to compete in the 
American market. In 1931, however, much larger shipments 
were made as prices were lower than and competition was easier 
than in 1930. Furthermore, there was a much smaller demand 
for canned tomatoes in the British market, owing to the decline 
in the exchange value of the pound sterling, which made larger 
quantities available for shipment to the United States. The 
fact that many shipments of canned tomatoes were made on con- 
signment was likewise a factor in causing the exports in 1931 to 
be considerably in excess of the amounts shipped in the previous 
year. 

The drop in the price of tomato sauce was the reason for 
the decline in the value of the shipments, while smaller exports 
to Great Britain, due to the exchange value of the British cur- 
rency, made larger quantities available for the American market. 


EFFORT TO RESTRICT JAPANESE CANNED CRAB PRODUCTION 


Japanese packers of canned crab meat are endeavoring to 
reach an agreement to restrict production for the coming season, 
according to the American assistant trade commissioner at 
Tokyo. A guild composed of owners of canneries on shore sug- 
gest a 25 per cent reduction, making a total for the coming sea- 
son of 300,000 cases. It is suggested that the shore canneries 
produce not more than 124,000 cases as against 165,000 cases 
during the past season, and that the floating canneries reduce 
their production from 235,000 cases to 176,000 cases. It is also 
suggested that 1.50 yen (approximately 75 cents) per case be 
collected from operating canneries to assist those canneries not 
in operation. These suggestions have not yet been accepted by 
the owners of floating canneries, but it is obvious that some pro- 
duction restriction will be adopted for the 1932 season. 

Stocks of canned crab meat at the end of 1931 are estimated 
by the Japan Canned Crab Association at 313,000 cases. 


1931 CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES STARTED 


The Census Bureau is now mailing its 1931 Census of Manu- 
factures questionnaires to all manufacturers, with an urgent re- 
quest that they be filled out and returned promptly. The value 
of manufactures statistics is dependent largely upon their time- 
liness, which in turn, is dependent upon the promptness of the 
manufacturers in returning the reports. With reference to the 
census now being started, the Bureau states: 


The 1931 questionnaire is considerably smaller than the one used for 
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the 1929 canvass. This is due to the fact that the 1931 census is one of the 
regular biennial series and does not fall within the decennial series (as did 
the census for 1929, when the questionnaires were expanded considerably). 

The major items covered by the 1931 questionnaires are only four in 
number, namely: Wage earners employed, by month; wages paid; cost of 
materials, fuel, and purchased electric energy; products by quantity and 
value. 

The 1931 questionnaires call only for the number of wage earners on 
the pay roll for the week which included the fifteenth day of each month. 
At prior censuses the questionnaires have also called for the numbers of 
salaried officers and employes, but no data on such employes will be com- 
piled at the present census. The term “wage earners” is used to designate 
mechanics of all classes and all other manual workers engaged in activi- 
ties which are part of the manufacturing processes or sccessory thereto; 
the figures also include data for watchmen, firemen, engineers, and similar 
wage earners essential to the operation of the plant. 

The figure given for wages paid should represent the aggregate of all 
wages paid to the wage earners during the year 1931. 

The cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric energy, and also of 
containers in which the products are sold, actually used during the period 
covered by the report, are to be reported as a single item. In other words, 
the combined amount covering this class of expenditures will be reported 
without breakdown. This will simplify somewhat the work of filling out 
the questionnaire as compared with that used for 1929, which called for 
this class of information in greater detail. The amount reported should 
cover the cost of materials, etc., which were actually consumed in the man- 
ufacture of the products made during the year covered by the report. 
Materials remaining in stock at the end of the year are not considered 
in connection with the census statistics, and therefore no data in regard 
to such materials in stock should be given. 

It is essential that products be reported according to the classifications 
on the questionnaire. In the cases of some important industries it is nec- 
essary to call for data in considerable detail in order to enable the Bureau 
to publish statistics which will be of practical value to the industries 
concerned. 

Certain of the items on the questionnaire have been amplified from time 
to time in response to industrial conditions or to demands for statistical 
information. It is essential, therefore, that separate figures be given for 
each class or type of product manufactured, if separate figures are called 
for on a questionnaire. Combined figures for two or more items are less 
satisfactory for Census purposes than carefully prepared estimates for the 
separate items. 
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